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KEITH EDMIER"" 

FARRAH FAWCETT 2000 


According to ancient myth, Pygmalion was a sculptor who dis¬ 
dained women, believing none could live up to his ideal. He 
carved a statue of feminine perfection so beautiful that no real 
woman could compare, and fell in love with his own creation. 
Venus demonstrated her regard for him by bringing the statue 
to life, a transformation Pygmalion discovered when he kissed 
the sculpture. In response to his kiss, the virginal creature 
(sometimes called Galatea) blushed. Born into adulthood with¬ 
out a history, she was the essence of purity, completely passive, 
a cipher. As such, she was a perfect screen for the projection of 
male desire. 

What more apt metaphor for our relationship to 
celebrity? The perfect, unchanging image on the movie or tele¬ 
vision screen waits for the viewer to take ownership of it. We 
flood the image with personal associations, without intrusion 
from the outside world. Since her starring role on the first sea¬ 
son of the television series Charlie's Angels in 1976, actress 
Farrah Fawcett has no doubt played Pygmalion's statue for 
many men. With her feathered blonde hair and athletic body, 
she defined female beauty for the 1970s. For more than two 
years, she and artist Keith Edmier have collaborated on a pro¬ 
ject-including six sculptures, innumerable photographs, 
drawings, and a book - that examines the connection between 
celebrity and fan, projection and reality. 

Edmier had no fixed idea of the form the collaboration 
would take when he initially contacted Fawcett through her 
publicist in 1999, but he knew she had studied art in college 
and continued to sculpt. Edmier works at the intersection 
between public and personal history; having outgrown his own 
Pygmalion-like preoccupation with Fawcett, he nonetheless 
wanted to explore its allure. 1 He stated, "In the very broadest 
terms I would like to propose making a portrait of Ms. 

Fawcett. To the extent she is interested, 1 hope the project 
could be a collaboration, with her ideas and concerns about the 
piece directly influencing its final form."’ 

Fawcett decided to meet with Edmier in part because he 
did not appear eager to impose his vision on her. ! The project 


began with Edmier's sculpture of Fawcett; encouraged by 
Edmier, however, Fawcett decided to make a portrait of him as 
well. Working in clay, using rough body casts and photographs 
as references, they ultimately produced a reclining female and 
standing male, both life-size. The sculpture of Fawcett was cast 
in fiberglass and shipped to Italy to be copied in marble; the 
one of Edmier was cast in bronze at an East Coast foundry. 
Together they comprise a single work. The male figure leans 
against a rock-like form, his eyes closed and his right arm out¬ 
stretched. Part contemporary pin-up, part classical odalisque, 
the female lies on her side with her head down and her hand in 
her hair. Both are nude; their gestures connect them visually. 

Fawcett's active role shifted the nature of the project, 
throwing into question distinctions between inspiration and col¬ 
laboration, artist and muse. Unlike Pygmalion's statue, a muse 
is independent and powerful, facilitating creation. However, she 
is both more and less than the artist she motivates. Without 
her, he (historically it is always a "he") can do little; yet with 
no voice of her own, she is his instrument. Fawcett was aware 
of how women artists such as Camille Claudel, Georgia 
O'Keeffe, and Lee Miller had often set aside their own work to 
act as muse for their male partners. 1 This consciousness is evi¬ 
dent in the introductory gallery for the exhibition, which 
contains a sculpture by Auguste Rodin and photographs by 
Alfred Stieglitz and Man Ray depicting Claudel, O'Keeffe, and 
Miller, respectively. It also includes documentation of Ulises 
Carrion's 1984 Superstar Filmfestival , a performance by 
Carrion and Lilia Prado, an actress from the golden age of 
Mexican cinema in the 1940s and '50s. As a collaboration 
between an artist and an actress that examines issues of 
celebrity, Superstar Filmfestival is a precursor to Keith 
Edmier and Farrah Fawcett 2000. 

Fawcett's interest in art began in high school and contin¬ 
ued at the University of Texas, where she was an art major. In 
Austin during the late 1960s, she was largely unaware of devel¬ 
opments in contemporary art. The professor who encouraged 
her efforts made large-scale religious sculptures for churches, 





so she received her training in classical techniques. Over 
the years she has continued to make sculpture, prints, and 
drawings. 

Edmier was born in Chicago in 1967, when Fawcett was 
at Austin. After a brief stint at California Institute of the Arts, 
he left school at eighteen to work on special effects in 
Hollywood. At twenty-four he moved to New York. Exposed to 
Conceptualism during his brief tenure at Cal Arts, he began his 
art career by maintaining an emotional distance in his work. 

He credits artists of his own generation for eventually remind¬ 
ing him that it was acceptable to make art that overtly engages 
sentiment. 

Aspects of Keith Edmier and Farrah Fawcett 2000 
appear in Edmier's earlier work, particularly his 1997 collabo¬ 
ration with motorcycle daredevil Evel Knievel. As with Fawcett, 
Edmier knew Knievel made art (he painted Western subjects); 
with Knievel, too, Edmier entered the project without a set 
notion of the outcome. The genesis of the work was a photo¬ 
graph that Edmier took at age seven of an action figure of 
Knievel in front of a postcard of the Grand Canyon. Knievel and 
Edmier created a 10' x 10' digital billboard of the stuntman, 
which Edmier combined with an enlarged version of his child¬ 
hood photo. They also produced a bronze maquette for a 
monument of Knievel.' 

In addition to Pop cultural references, Edmier's work fre¬ 
quently carries an erotic charge. His towering Victoria Regia 
(First Night Bloom) and Victoria Regia (Second Night Bloom) 
of 1998 were cast in plastics from nine-foot-tall Amazonian 
water lilies, a plant that bears male and female blooms on 
alternate nights. They have appeared with Jill Peters, a sculp¬ 
ture of the girl Edmier had a crush on in fourth grade—the 
year of Charlie's Angels' first season. Inspired by Degas's 
Little Dancer { 1881), Jill Peters is made of wax, wears actual 
clothes from the 1970s, and has real hair (in Fawcett's signa¬ 
ture style). Plastic crystals sparkle behind this chaste subject, 
the essence of optimistic innocence. In an installation photo¬ 
graph, however, appearing in the doorway behind Jill Peters are 



Lett: Keith Edmier and Farrah Fawcett, 
Orchis Mascula 2000-0?, acrylic paint 
and dental acrylic, courtesy ot the artists 
and Friedrich Pet/el Gallery, New York 
<photo by Josh White) 


the monster plants, the Amazonian water lilies—a violently 
erotic force of nature apparently waiting to overtake her. 

Jill Peters belongs to a triad of pieces including the mar¬ 
ble of Fawcett and Beverly Edmier, 1967, a life-sized portrait 
in pink plastic of the artist's mother, pregnant with him. 

Seated, she lifts her blouse to reveal the fetus, seen through her 
transparent belly. She wears a pink suit resembling the Chanel- 
like outfit Jacqueline Kennedy wore the day President John F. 
Kennedy was assassinated. Beside her are a dozen red roses 
like those the First Lady carried that day. Edmier has no recol¬ 
lection of a youthful Jackie—but, as a youngster might, he has 
conflated the image of a renowned and glamorous figure with 
that of a beloved parent. This somewhat melancholy sculpture 
has been likened to a Virgin and Child. 6 

Together, the three sculptures suggest stages of female 
development seen from a male perspective: childhood sweet¬ 
heart, romantic ideal, mother. However, the roles are not 
clear-cut. In a study for the sculpture of her, Jill Peters's school 
picture is grouped with those of Fawcett and Edmier, a kind of 
lovers' triangle; in the sculpture itself, the schoolgirl wears 
Fawcett's hairstyle. Fawcett represents all three developmental 
stages: in the realm of fantasy, she was Edmier's childhood 
sweetheart; that she can be both lover and mother is evident in 
The Space between You and Me, a digital photograph that 
shows the actress, eyes open, leaning her forehead against 
Edmier's. His eyes are closed. What at first glance seems a 
romantic image becomes, on closer inspection, a pieta. Fawcett 
and Edmier clearly had this theme in mind, indicated by their 
placement of a small version of The Space between You and 
Me beside an image of Michelangelo's Pietd Rondanini 
(1555-64). 

In addition to the large figures, the exhibition includes six 
black and white solarized photographs, an homage to Lee 
Miller, and two color pictures, a close-up of Fawcett's hand in 
her hair and The Space between You and Me. Edmier and 
Fawcett also produced two sculptures of orchids, Fawcett's 
favorite plant. Phalaenopsis Fig Leaf is a single white orchid 



with a diamond at its center, mounted on a chiffon-covered 
base and suggesting female sexuality." In contrast, Orchis 
Mascula is an erect plant whose roots resemble human testi¬ 
cles. In addition, there is an alabaster sculpture of Edmier and 
Fawcett's hands and a large shell recalling the one supporting 
the goddess in Botticelli's Birth of Venus (c. 1485-86). Cast 
from a giant clamshell in melted periwinkle blue crayons, it is 
filled with sand from Padre Island in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
where Fawcett was born. In the sand is the imprint of 
Fawcett's feet. 

In the large figures Edmier and Fawcett are less them¬ 
selves than ideals. Edmier's boyish good looks are enhanced 
and Fawcett has not aged since her 1976 television debut. In 
reinventing the image of Fawcett that was so crucial to his 
youth, Edmier shifts the narrative of his past from first to 
third person, unhooking it from autobiography. This may not 
be as liberating as it seems. By providing a grown up Keith as 
mate to a 1970s Farrah, the collaboration sustains the origi¬ 
nal fantasy, suggesting that the past is never wholly resolved. 

The sculpture of Fawcett represents an ideal, but not a 
classical one. In marble, realistically proportioned and in a 
contemporary pose and hairstyle, the figure recalls nothing so 
much as Hollywood versions of classical art. Yet the beauty of 
the marble throws such commercial associations into question, 
and this instability of meaning is intrinsic to the project. Like 
The Space between You and Me and Untitled (shell), the 
large sculptures engage sentiment to the point of cliche. Both 
the ambiguity of meaning and the toying with cliche situate 
these works in the realm of the postmodern or, more accu¬ 
rately, the post-postmodern: they self-consciously appropriate 
visual and emotional tropes in the manner of postmodernism 
without the irony commonly associated with it.’ 


Edmier's involvement with popular culture is not radical. 
The integration of everyday images and objects that character¬ 
ized much of modernism intensified with the advent of Pop art 
in the 1960s, and was examined anew by artists in the 1980s. 
But where Andy Warhol and Jeff Koons explore the broader 
nature of celebrity itself, Edmier is concerned with its impact 
on individuals. He uses himself and his subjects as evidence in 
this exploration, testing ideas against experience. Fawcett was 
willing to engage with him in this exploration —not just by 
inspiring the creation of art, but also by defining its conception 
and execution. Acting as artist, she destabilized the relationship 
between object and maker that is absolutely fixed in the 
Pygmalion myth. No longer an empty image, she looked back 
at Edmier and rendered him in her own terms. 

Working together, Edmier and Fawcett have reminded us 
that in the world of images we inhabit, it can be difficult to tell 
the real from the imaginary. They have held a magnifying glass 
to the connection between fantasy and reality, celebrity and 
fan, allowing us to understand something about the way that 
mass culture impacts lives and shapes memory. 

— Lynn Zelevansky, Curator and Department Head, Modern 
and Contemporary Art, Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
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Keith Edmier and Farrah Fawcett at work 
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1 Unless otherwise indicated, quotations 
and paraphrases of statements from 
Edmier are derived from interviews with 
the author on April 28, 2002 and May 
23. 2002. 

' Keith Edmier, artist's statement, 1999 

’ Unless otherwise indicated, quotations 
and paraphrases of statements from 
Fawcett are derived from an interview 
with the author on May 30, 2002 

4 Camille Claudel (1864-1943) was a 
French sculptor and. for fifteen years, 
Auguste Rodin's (1840-1917) studio 
assistant and lover. After their relation¬ 
ship ended she became mentally ill and 
was hospitalized for the last thirty years 
of her life. Georgia O'Keeffe 
11887-1986) was an American painter, 
married to photographer and gailerist 
Alfred stieglitz <1864-1946). Lee 
Miller (1907-1977) was a photographer 
and photojoumalist. She lived m Paris in 
the 1920s, and for two years served as 
Surrealist Man Ray's (1890-1976) stu 
dent, model, assistant, and lover. 

! The work has never been realized 
full size. 


• John Hutchinson, '’Roses and 
Snowflakes." in Keith Edmier 
(Dublin: Douglas Hyde Gallery, 1998), 
unpaginated. 

’ Solarized photographs are exposed to 
light during the development or printing 
process. This may result in the reversal of 
an image, an overall silver coloration, 
and/or the appearance of dark lines 
around forms. Miller "discovered" the 
process of solarization while working in 
Man Ray's darkroom by inadvertently 
exposing negatives that were almost fully 
developed; Man Ray subsequently placed 
the negatives «n the fixative. See Antony 
Penrose, The Lives of Lee Milter 
(London, New York: Thames and Hudson, 
1989), p. 30. 

• Phalaenopsis is the kind of orchid 
represented in the sculpture. The words 
"fig leaf" in the title refer to Marcel 
Duchamp's Female Fig Leaf (1951). 
Edmier and Fawcett saw this small 
plaster sculpture on a visit to the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

• Since the 1990s, many younger artists 
have shared this approach to art making. 
Please see my discussion of this genera¬ 
tional shift in Lynn Zelevansky, Robert 
Then-ten (Los Angeles: Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, 2000), p. 72. 


